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Fourth Report on Activities of the 83rd Congress* | G. 


Investigative Procedures 


Representative Hugh Scott, Pa., is chairman of a sub- 
committee of the House Committee on Rules that has re- 
cently completed lengthy hearings for the purpose of 
studying investigative procedures. The primary purpose 
of the hearings was to consider an over-all approach to a 
procedural bill rather than concentration upon the numer- 
ous resolutions previously introduced that dealt with de- 
tails. Mr. Scott has stated that he hopes there will be 
recommendations for setting up uniform rules of proce- 
dure for Congressional investigations. 

One of the techniques proposed is that of Representa- 
tive Peter Frelinghuysen, Jr., N. J., in H. J. Res. 328, 
which would establish a single joint committee which 
would have exclusive jurisdiction to investigate subver- 
sive activities. Both the common man and the Washing- 
ton expert appear to have learned by now that there is 
competition for headlines among the three committees 
that are investigating subversives, and that the rivalry 
among them has added to the current confusion. 

In the Senate, the Republican Policy Committee has 
made recommendations respecting “the minimum rules 
and policies dealing with investigations,” and has trans- 
mitted these to all chairmen of Senate committees. It is 
reported that only one of these, On the District of Co- 
lumbia, Francis Case, S. D., chairman, has adopted the 
recommendations. These recommendations were mainly 
as follows: 

Investigations may be launched only by a vote of a 
majority of a committee. 

A majority of the members of a committee must be 
present to hear sworn testimony, unless there has been 
a previous agreement that testimony may be heard in the 
presence of one majority and one minority member. 

Authority to issue subpoenas may be delegated only by 
vote of a committee. 

Confidential testimony may be made public only by a 
majority vote of the committee. 

A witness may have counsel to advise him of his rights. 

In the Senate, too, numerous resolutions on reform of 
investigative procedures have been introduced and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and Administration, 
William E. Jenner, Ind., chairman, but as this was writ- 
ten, no public hearings had been held and no action had 
been taken. Some of these measures propose codes of 


* This issue supplements reports made February 20, 1954, and 
on other dates referred to in the text. 


procedure for safeguarding persone eit before Con- 
gressional committees. 


Mr. Brownell’s Recommendations 


A series of new laws to cope with Communists was 
recommended by Attorney General Herbert Brownell, Jr., 
in a nation-wide television and radio address, April 9. 
Among these were one to authorize wire-tapping (see 
below a digest of a bill already passed by the House of 
Representatives) ; one to permit dismissal of potential 
saboteurs from defense plants in time of emergency ; one 
to provide a method of eliminating Communist control 
of unions in industries vital to the defense program. 

The Attorney General stated that the National Security 
Council had recently recommended legislation respecting 
potential saboteurs in defense plants. Mr. Brownell 
recommended that there be a law permitting employers 
to dismiss from defense plants and other vital installa- 
tions during a national emergency any person whose 
record shows that he is likely to engage in sabotage or 
espionage. Under present law there is authority for such 
dismissal of persons in question when they are working 
on “classified” defense contracts. The persons in ques- 
tion would be entitled to a hearing. 

Another recommendation is that the Subversive Activi- 
ties Control Board should be allowed to hold hearings to 
determine if a labor union is dominated by the Communist 
Party and in position to damage national security. The 
proposed authority would be given over unions whose 
members are engaged in activities “in vital sections of 
our national economy.” If a finding should be made that 
a union is Communist dominated, then employment in a 
defense plant would be denied to members of that union, 
and the members would be prohibited from paying dues 
to the union. A union could be restored to good standing 
by eliminating the Communist leaders. 


Evidence by Wire-Tapping 


The House of Representatives, by the overwhelming 
vote of 378 to 10, has approved an Administration bill 
permitting use of evidence obtained by wire-tapping in the 
federal courts in cases involving national security. By a 
vote of 221 to 166, the House voted down a proposal 
recommended by the Attorney General, which would have 
granted authority to the Attorney General to decide the 
wires to be tapped for use in court. The measure passed 
permits the F.B.I. and other federal intelligence agencies to 
tap wires, with the approval of the Attorney General, 
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provided that an order of a federal court is first obtained. 
The bill (H.R.8649) is referred to the Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary, William Langer, N. D., chairman. 


Communists and Citizenship 


A bill (S.3290), introduced by Senators Homer Fer- 
guson, Mich., and Margaret Chase Smith, Maine, would 
provide that any individual found in a civil trial to be a 
Communist will automatically exercise his right of ex- 
patriation, Senator Ferguson said in a statement when he 
introduced the measure that he believed that the measure, 
while not directly outlawing the Communist Party as such, 
would for all practical purposes destroy the Party, be- 
cause aliens do not have the right to vote. The bill is 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, William 
Langer, N. D., chairman. 


Amendment of Immigration Law 


A group of eight Republicans, all from Northeastern 
states, sponsor a measure that would amend important 
sections of the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act. It 
would, for example, permit the pooling of unused quotas 
and their allocation to nations with long waiting lists of 
persons wishing to enter the United States. In addition, 
the bill would set up new quotas based upon the 1950 
Census, thus permitting more persons from East and 
South Europe to enter permanently than under present 
provisions. 

Among other proposed changes is one that would pro- 
vide standards for determining potential subversives, 
one that would limit the authority to interrogate aliens 
already in the country, and one that would repeal a pro- 
vision of present law whereby certain citizens lose their 
citizenship because of residence abroad. 

In the Senate, the bill (S.3292) is sponsored by 
Irving M. Ives, N. Y., and others, and is referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, William Langer, N. D., 
chairman. The House bill (H.R.8802) is sponsored by 
Jacob K. Javits, N. Y., and other representatives have 
introduced identical bills. The House bills are referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, Chauncey W. Reed, 
Ill., chairman. Meanwhile, Senator Arthur V. Watkins, 
Utah, chairman of a joint Congressional committee which 
has been studying the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act, 
is reported in the press as declaring he sees no need to 
amend the Act during the next few years. 


Universal Copyright Convention 


A special joint committee that includes members of 
the Senate Committee on the Judiciary and the Committee 
on Foreign Relations has held hearings on legislation re- 
lating to the question of ratification of the Universal 
Copyright Convention, the result of five years’ work under 
the aegis of UNESCO. The Convention has been signed 
by representatives of 40 nations, including the United 
States. It will not become effective, however, until it is 
finally ratified by 12 nations, four of which have not rati- 
fied the Berne Copyright Convention. 

The United States is in a unique and difficult situation 
because it has stayed aloof from the Berne Convention 
of 1886. Thus the United States will not be in a position 
to ratify the Convention until it amends its domestic 
copyright law to bring it into conformity with treaty 
requirements. Under present law, authors living abroad 
can only secure full copyright protection in the United 
States by a long and expensive process. Likewise, citi- 
zens of the United States are handicapped in their efforts 


to secure protection outside the United States. One device 
is to place copies of U. S. works on sale in Canada, on 
the same day that they are published here, and thus secure 
protection in the Berne Union, not as United States’ 
works, but Canadian. 

In brief, the Universal Copyright Convention would 
provide that writings, musical compositions, works of 
art, etc., by citizens of any country adhering to the Con- 
vention would automatically receive copyright in every 
other adhering country, to the extent that the adhering 
country gives copyright protection to its own citizens. 

The bills are: H.R.6670 and S.2559. The chairmen of 
the committees with authority to approve are: Senate, 
Judiciary, William Langer, N. D.; House, Judiciary, 
Chauncey W. Reed, Ill.; Senate, Foreign Relations, Alex- 
ander Wiley, Wisc.; House, Foreign Affairs, Robert B. 
Chiperfield, Ill. 

At a recent hearing Carl Sandburg and Christopher 
LaFarge appeared to favor the legislation. Mr. LaFarge 
expressed the opinion that at present anyone who finds a 
way to make a lamp out of old bottles can secure better 
protection for his product than an author. Mr. Sandburg 
said he was for the bill and told a story indicating that 
Abraham Lincoln was in favor of brevity in governmental 
proceedings. 


Technical Assistance 


How much is requested for technical assistance in the 
next year? The budget request is for $2,500,000,000 for 
military assistance, and $1,010,000,000 for both economic 
and technical assistance of all types. 

Harold E. Stassen, director of the Foreign Operations 
Administration, appeared before the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, April 6, to state that of the funds 
requested $131,600,000 is asked for technical cooperation, 
and $306,400,000 for programs closely related, called 
development assistance. He indicated that of the technical 
assistance funds, India should receive $19,000,000, and 
of development assistance funds, $85,000,000. 

At the hearings Mr. Stassen said technical cooperation, 
the sharing of “knowledge, experience, techniques, and 
skills with the peoples of less developed areas . . . is of 
the greatest significance in the long pull over the decades 
ahead.” He revealed that his asking, $131,600,000, was 
a considerable increase over the $107,000,000 voted last 
year. Of development assistance, he recommended that 
India receive more than any other nation. 

Mr. Stassen also announced that economic assistance 
had been terminated for Great Britain, France, Norway, 
Denmark, Iceland, Belgium, Netherlands, Luxembourg, 
Austria, Portugal, and West Germany, except for West 
Berlin. 

Under the Eisenhower Administration, the administra- 
tion of technical assistance was transferred from the 
Department of State to the newly formed Foreign 
Operations Administration, under Harold E. Stassen. 
There is no longer a separate division of technical co- 
operation. The watchword appears to be “integration.” 
Thus, apparently, in field operations there is to be integra- 
tion of military, economic, and technical assistance 
wherever this Government deems it necessary. A single 
United States mission may have responsibility for all three 
aspects of the programs. 

All of this is cited by many informed observers as jus- 
tification for the opinion that lately the reorganization of 
technical cooperation has been such as to depart from the 
original motive of offering technical aid so as to enable 
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the underdeveloped nations to help themselves by means 
of projects that they request. “It is the end of Point 
Four,” one may hear in Washington, and elsewhere. On 
the other hand, the present administrators allege that 
while there has been integration, this does not mean subor- 
dination of technical assistance to other aims. They 
profess allegiance to the original humanitarian objectives 
of the Point Four program. 


Statehood for Territories 


As this is written, the fate of the bills providing state- 
hood for territories depends upon parliamentary maneu- 
vering. The Senate amended S.49, providing for state- 
hood for Hawaii, by inclusion of Alaska, and sent the 
bill to the House. There, at this writing, the bill has not 
been sent to conference. The House had previously voted 
to admit only Hawaii by passing H.R.3575. 

As has been intimated in these reports previously, the 
issue is especially complicated by party rivalry. It is 
generally believed that Hawaii, if admitted to the union 
of the states, would send two Republicans to the Senate : 
and that in Alaska the prospect is that the Democrats 
would be victorious. 


The Bricker Amendment 


The Bricker Resolution, S.J.Res.1, proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States with respect 
to the making of treaties, discussed at length in this 
Service, April 18, 1953, was debated in the Senate. 
Neither the Resolution nor proposed substitutes secured 
the necessary votes for passage. 


Amendment of Taft-Hartley Law 


As this was written, the Senate had just sent back to 
Committee S.2650, which embodied, with exceptions, 
President Eisenhower’s recommendations for amend- 
ing the Taft-Hartley law. The bill did not contain a 
provision for government supervised votes of members 
of labor unions with respect to strikes. The recommen- 
dations of the President were summarized in our issue of 


February 20, 1954. 


Extension of Social Security 


The Committee on Ways and Means, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Daniel A. Reed, N. Y., chairman, has been 
holding hearings on H.R. 7199, embodying President 
Eisenhower’s recommendations for extending coverage of 
Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance to many persons not 
now included in the system, and for more liberal formulas 
for benefits. (See this Service, March 13, for a lengthier 
discussion of the proposals and related issues.) O.A.S.I. 
would be extended to some 10,000,000 persons not now 
covered, including farm operators, and to clergymen on 
a permissive basis similar to the one now in effect for lay 
employes of churches. The consent of the employer and 
of two-thirds of the employes would be necessary for 
clergymen to secure coverage. Under the terms of 
H.R.7199, both employer and employe would pay an in- 
surance contribution, by payroll deduction, on earnings 
up to $4,200 per person per year. (At present the insur- 
ance — is paid on earnings up to $3,600 a 
year, 


Insurance for Medical Care 


The American Medical Association has put its influence 
in opposition to President Eisenhower’s recommendation 
favoring “a limited Government reinsurance service,” 
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which “would permit the private and non-profit insurance 
companies to offer broader protection to more of the 
many families who want and should have it.” The method 
recommended by the President apparently follows some 
of the principles applied by the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation for years with respect to the deposits of 
banks. 

The House Committee on Interstate Commerce, Charles 
A. Wolverton, N. J., chairman, has been conducting 
hearings on the subject. Mr. Wolverton is also sponsor 
of a bill on the subject, H.R.8356, “to improve the public 
health by encouraging more extensive use of the volun- 
tary prepayment method in the provision of personal 
health services.” The bill is referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 


Grants for Hospitals 


The House has passed and sent to the Senate a bill 
(H.R.8149), authorizing federal aid to the states for hos- 
pital construction, to the extent of $60,000,000 annually 
for 3 years. The bill is an extension of the Hill-Burton 
Hospital Construction Act of 1946, which provided fed- 
eral aid in the construction of general hospitals. The 
extension under consideration would authorize use of 
federal funds for construction of diagnostic centers, hos- 
pitals for the chronically ill, rehabilitation centers, and 
nursing homes. The budget submitted by President Eisen- 
hower contained a request for funds of the type now 
authorized. The bill is in the hands of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, H. Alexander 
Smith, N. J., chairman. 


Public Housing 


In the House of Representatives, a large majority of 
the President’s party has failed to sustain him in his re- 
quest for authorization to proceed with 35,000 new units 
a year of public housing for low-income families for a 
four-year period. On two test votes the House has now 
moved against public housing. All that is authorized is 
the completion of 35,000 units for which contracts have 
already been made. The postwar public housing program 
was begun in 1949, and Robert A. Taft was one of the 
sponsors of the bill that became law, but which is now 
apparently discarded. There is still a chance that, if the 
Senate specifically restores authority for extension of 
public housing, the House might vote for it when it re- 
ceives the Senate bill and the bill goes to conference. The 
comprehensive housing bill is H.R.7839, which the House 
passed after eliminating public housing. 

The federal Government’s commitment is to guarantee 
loans, to pay by subsidy the difference between the rents 
charged low-income tenants and the economic rent or 
actual operating costs, and to give supervision in the early 
stages. The public housing projects are not owned or 
operated by the federal Government, but by municipal 
housing agencies. They are erected by private contractors. 
At present the federal Government pays about $40,000,- 
000 a year in subsidy of projects which house about 
1,000,000 persons. This method is one form of slum 
clearance. 


The Farm Program 


Flexible rather than rigid price supports, a modernized 
parity formula, and stockpiling some of the huge reserves 
—these are features of the new Administration’s farm 
program, which President Eisenhower submitted to Con- 
gress. Both the Senate Committee on Agriculture, George 
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D. Aiken, Vermont, chairman, and the House Committee, 
Clifford Hope, Kansas, have been considering the recom- 
mendations. 

Another new departure was the recommendation for 
handling wool. Instead of the usual price-support method, 
President Eisenhower said prices of wool would be “‘per- 
mitted to seek their own level in the market.” Direct pay- 
ments of cash would then be made by the federal Govern- 
ment to domestic producers sufficient, when added to the 
average market price for the season, to raise the return of 
the grower to 90 per cent of the parity price for wool. 
To most observers, this looked like an application of the 
principle of the Brannan plan. 

Interest centers on the so-called “basics”—cotton, to- 
bacco, rice, peanuts, corn, wheat. Unless Congress acts, 
provisions of the Agricultural Act of 1948 will become 
effective in 1955, providing for flexible price supports 
at from 75 per cent to 90 per cent of parity for the 
basics, the level to vary in accordance with supply. The 
Administration proposes flexible supports, with details 
varying commodity by commodity for the basics. For 
many other crops than the basics, the new Administra- 
tion, except for wool, makes no essential change. Price 
supports on many others would be discretionary at from 
zero to 90 per cent of the parity price. 

Thus the burden of activity is really placed upon those 
who favor continuation of the 90 per cent price supports, 
in mandatory form, for the basic crops. This provision 
is a temporary carry-over from World War II days, but it 
continues only through the crop year 1954. 

As for parity, it is an index of “fair purchasing power.” 
It is already a complex statistical formula, understood in 
detail by only a few experts. It is a standard, recognized 
by law, which would assure to a given farm product a 
purchasing power equal to that of 1910-14, or some other 
period. The Administration wants to modernize, and, in 
general, make the parity price lower than under the old 
formula. 

The President also favors stockpiling, or segregating, 
supplies worth $2,500,000,000 already owned by the gov- 
ernment, and so handling them as a strategic reserve or 
at least so as not to affect normal commercial channels of 
trade. He also proposes to use $1,000,000,000 worth, in 
a three-year period, for relief and for aid of the free 
nations. 

Here are statements of schools of thought or points of 
view : 

The Eisenhower program would place more reliance 
than at present on the market, in fixing the support levels. 
(Everybody seems to be for some price supports.) Its 
advocates allege that high and rigid supports have resulted 
in costly and unwieldly surplusses; that these large sur- 
plusses may result in a high degree of undesirable con- 
trol, or to a revolt in Congress against paying the bill. 
They say that flexibility means a higher degree of free- 
dam and independence for the farmer. 

The advocates of high and rigid (usually 90 per cent) 
price supports often point to the burden of high costs 
faced by farmers. They say interest rates, real estate 
taxes, tractors, autos, clothing, and many other items are 
high and affected by numerous rigidities in our economic 
arrangements. They say farmers need high and rigid 
supports in order to keep operating in the face of price 
changes and the insecurities of the modern world, and in 
order to produce in abundance. 

The Senate has passed the wool bill, S.2911, and by a 
vote of 48 to 40 has declined to add a rider providing for 


a one-year extension of price supports at 90 per cent of 
parity for the basic crops. The Senate bill authorizing 
the Administration farm program is $.3052. 


A Bishop’s Protest 


“This is not investigation. It is intimidation. It is 
twentieth-century inquisition.” These words sum up much 
of the thesis of Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam in his book, 
I Protest (New York, Harper and Brothers, 1954. $2.50). 
Bishop Oxnam never relents in describing his entire ex- 
perience with the Committee on un-American Activities 
of the House of Representatives, including much attention 
to the public hearing granted at the Bishop’s request in 
July, 1953. (An earlier statement on the Bishop’s ex- 
perience with the Committee “file” was published in this 
Service, April 25, 1953.) A Bishop of the Methodist 
Church, a president of the World Council of Churches, 
and a former president of the Federal Council of Churches 
makes clear in this book that the staff of the committee 
never made an effort to secure even the most elementary 
information concerning the actual nature of his asso- 
ciations. 

Widespread fear among the American people has come 
about, in the Bishop’s opinion, “in large measure from 
the un-American activities of elected representatives of 
the American people who have been charged with ‘in- 
vestigating’ subversive activities.’ There has been an 
adoption of “procedures that repudiate American tradition 
and practice, procedures that involve the informer, that 
riddle our life with distrust, that set American against 
American, that tend to label sound reform as subversive, 
that make no distinction between progress and revolution, 
procedures carried on by staffs too largely composed of 
ex-Communists and often incompetent, or by politicians 
some of whom appear to capitalize upon hysteria for 
political advantage.” 

Because of this condition, the Bishop writes: “The 
American must protest. He must do more. He must 
throttle this threat to freedom. He must preserve the free 
society.” 

The Bishop notes that one member of the Committee 
has himself applied the adjective “damnable” to the cur- 
rent procedure. The Committee has now voted that it 
“has no record of any Communist Party affiliation or 
membership by Bishop Oxnam,” but the Bishop sums up 
the hearing with the words: “I was faced with procedures 
designed to discredit.” No one had ever said that the 
Bishop was “a Communist.” “The Committee apparently 
hoped to justify its inexcusable practice of releasing false- 
hoods on official letterheads by insinuating that I had 
been active in ‘Communist fronts.’”’ Then, still making no 
headway, it was said that the Bishop was “muddled,” or 
a “dupe,” or “on sucker lists.” 

The Bishop reports that about 80 per cent of the news- 
paper editorials after the public hearing were favorable 
to him, and that many church leaders and organizations 
have warmly supported him. Public statements issued 
indicate that recommendations for reform are being con- 
sidered in Congress. If out of this protest come construct- 
ive suggestions for reform, “then the day was well spent,” 
Bishop Oxnam believes. 


School Lunch Program 


Nearly 10,000,000 children are getting lunches under 
the school lunch program in the U. S., and not 10,000 as 
was stated in this Service, May 15, 1954. 
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